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SHAL H. R. H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K. 
G-., UPON THE TRANSVAAL WAR AND CONSID- 
ERATIONS ARISING THEREFROM. 



PREFATORY NOTE BY MB. G. LEVESON GOWEB, FORMERLY COMPTROLLER OF 
HER MAJESTY'S HOUSEHOLD. 

The following resume embodies the opinions of H. R. H. the Duke of 
Cambridge, as the writer understood him to express them in a recent con- 
versation. 

His Royal Highness, who was born in the year 1819, and Is of the 
same age as Her Majesty the Queen, has not allowed the cessation of 
his tenure of the post of Commander-in-Chief of Her Majesty's forces 
to lessen his interest in all that pertains to the Army. 

This, as his speeches, no less than this conversation, testify, is as 
strong and as keen as ever. 

At his advanced age, and at a time of life when one who had so long 
occupied so arduous and responsible a position might reasonably lay 
claim to repose, His Royal Highness shows no diminution of zeal or of 
concern for the well-being of the forces of which he so long held the 
supreme command. G. LEVBSON GOWER. 



One of the most striking features of the present situation is the 
steadiness and freedom from panic shown, not only, as is natural, 
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in military circles, but by the British public at large. This has 
been equally noticeable upon previous occasions when partial and 
preliminary reverses had occurred in the initial stages of a 
campaign. 

Military students, of course, are aware that to meet with un- 
chequered success in a contest with a brave and well-armed enemy 
is a piece of good fortune too good to be relied upon, for, in spite 
of the skill of commanders and the valor of troops, isolated checks 
and reverses are as probable in a military campaign as in the 
conduct of complicated business transactions. Especially must this 
be the case where troops are dependent upon a long line of com- 
munication in the presence of forces numerically their superior, 
and where relatively small bodies of men are operating over a field 
of vast extent and are necessarily occasionally isolated from each 
other. 

This steadiness and freedom from panic upon the receipt of 
adverse news is akin to the spirit of the British troops of whom 
the French said in the Peninsular War, that they never under- 
stood when they were beaten. It is a gratifying fact that the 
British public are unwilling, in the event of a reverse, either to 
judge commanders hastily and without being in full possession of 
the facts of the case, or to lose heart because of some temporary 
and by no means irreparable check to our arms. 

The same national characteristic of keeping a cool head in 
difficult and sometimes trying circumstances appeared during 
the long and anxious vicissitudes of the Peninsular campaign; 
although this was less remarkable then than now, inasmuch as 
there was then no telegraph to flash imperfect and exaggerated 
accounts of events before they had even had time to assume some 
definite and consistent shape. There were then no "special 
editions" transforming some minor skirmish into a "crushing 
defeat" or an "overwhelming victory," and seeking by every artifice 
to seize the attention of the passer-by. Nor at the clubs could men 
cluster, as they do now, round the tape as it momentarily records 
the successive phases of an engagement. 

That the national nerves should be strong enough to stand 
such a constant series of electric shocks is a matter for congratu- 
lation. What was true of the calmness of the nation and of the 
army during the Peninsular War was also true at the time of the 
Crimea, in spite of the invention of the telegraph ; and it remains 
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true now, notwithstanding the subsequent abnormal growth of a 
popular sensational and enterprising press. 

Not but that the great services rendered to the country by the 
press in time of war must be fully admitted. Imperfect accounts 
are better than vague rumors; and sensational exaggeration is a 
less evil than paralyzing uncertainty and total absence of news. 
Now, at any rate, the friends and relatives of our gallant soldiers 
are not, as in the past, left for weeks and months without news of 
their whereabouts or their safety; and they have, at least, the 
melancholy satisfaction of knowing that in the event of those 
dear to them being killed or wounded they will be spared the 
strain of prolonged and agonizing incertitude. 

Incidentally, of course, the testimony of able and trained war 
correspondents in the field enables a larger number of military 
students to follow the course and to profit by the lessons of 
the war. 

This was notably the case in the American-Spanish War, than 
which no war has ever had cast upon it so fierce and full a light 
of contemporary description and criticism. 

Americans were happily spared the distress of serious or even 
of partial reverses; but the recollection of how manfully they bore 
the news of those terribly anxious days before their final triumph 
at Santiago, shows that there is a kinship between America and 
Great Britain, not only of origin and of language, but of tempera- 
ment and of traditions of quiet endurance and persistency. 

It is a delicate matter to express an opinion not only, as is of 
course natural, upon the course of events and upon the strategy 
of the present campaign, but also upon the manner in which the 
short-service system, with its reservists, who in time of war can 
be called upon to rejoin the colors, had worked when subjected to 
the first really significant practical test upon a large 6eale which 
it has yet had to undergo. 

The time has not yet arrived to express or even to form a judg- 
ment as to how this system works in time of war, and as to how it 
compares for effectiveness with the previous long-service system, 
with its smaller number of men, but longer and more con- 
tinuous service. 

Every carefully conceived and applied scheme of reform which, 
on mature consideration, seems likely to add to the strength and 
efficiency of the army should, of course, be welcomed and sup- 
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ported. But, without going into particulars, all changes are not 
reforms, and it is possible to have changes for the worse as well as 
changes for the better. 

The practice of detailing separate companies of different regi- 
ments on special service, as was done in 1881 at Majuba with such 
disastrous results, is certainly undesirable. Occasionally this can- 
not be helped ; but it is a practice which should be avoided as much 
as possible; and regiments should act, wherever practicable, as 
separate and undivided units under the command of their own 
officers. The same rule holds good as to the attaching of officers 
to other corps and regiments than their own. Sometimes this is 
inevitable, as the loss of officers in regiments which have been 
hotly engaged has to be made good from outside; but, generally 
speaking, it is a system to be deprecated as tending to weaken the 
intimate personal relationship between officers and their men, 
which is an invaluable factor in the servieeableness and cohesion 
of a regiment. 

This solidarity of feeling in a regiment, which is at once the 
cause and the effect of long tradition and of a highly developed 
and carefully fostered esprit de corps, is of the utmost value to 
an army. It enhances and accentuates the general spirit of 
military devotion and discipline, and, while in no wise lessening 
the soldier's feeling that he is part and parcel of a vast organism, 
binds him by a sentiment of personal attachment to his regimental 
chiefs and regimental colors, and leads him jealously to guard the 
honor and to promote the glory of his own regiment, as something 
with which his own personal honor and reputation are indissolubly 
linked. 

Hence, in large part, arises that eager emulation between 
different regiments upon the field of battle; that anxiety that 
their own regiment should be allotted the most dangerous position 
and the hardest task. Even regimental nicknames and sobriquets 
have, by the force of association, a curious power of evoking the 
soldier's affectionate devotion to the old corps to which he belongs 
and his attachment to the comrades who have served or who are 
serving with him. 

Any changes tending to weaken or endanger this regimental. 
esprit de corps should be regarded with disfavor. 

Very useful lessons may be learnt from the present war as to 
the advantages of military ballooning ; as to the effects of lyddite ; 
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as to the adaptability to military purposes of Signor Marconi's 
wireless telegraphy; and, lastly, as to the way in which armored 
trains should be handled for reconnoissances, and as to the extent 
and limitations of their utility. 

There is certainly urgent need, which has long since made it- 
self felt, but which the present war has emphasized, of spending 
money judiciously, but much more liberally than at present, upon 
the army. 

The British nation, especially within the last ten years, has 
recognized the paramount duty of providing, without stint or 
demur, whatever is requisite for the efficient service of the navy; 
both political parties are of one mind upon this policy, and act in 
harmony with each other in their determination to make the nation 
as strong as possible at sea ; and this policy is heartily concurred in 
by the country. 

It may fairly be contended that the army should be treated in 
the same liberal and far-seeing spirit as the navy, and that pro- 
vision for its efficiency should be a matter equally outside of 
party politics and equally unaffected by party differences. Such 
a policy with respect to the army should, indeed, be looked upon as 
a question of national insurance. 

It must be recognized that the British army can never and 
need never be kept in the same position of numerical and effective 
superiority with respect to other armies which it is necessary the 
British navy should hold with respect to the navies of the 
Continent. But, at the same time, a larger expenditure than is 
now allotted to the army is necessary to place it in a condition 
of absolute efficiency, and while it must always be limited as far 
as numbers go, it should be made as powerful and efficient a force 
of its size as money can make it ; a state of affairs which is very 
far from being realized at present. 

Of one thing one is happy to be able to speak with confidence, 
namely, that any changes of form or lapse of time have not im- 
paired the zeal and devotion to duty, the strict discipline, the 
splendid gallantry, and the spirit of cheerful self-sacrifice of men 
and officers of all ranks and of all arms in Her Majesty's forces. 



